I                       The  Character.

what he says of Laud is an admirable specimen of his
manner, and leaves us wishing that he had devoted him-
self in larger measure to the worthies of his own time.

There are no characters in Aubrey's Brief Lives, which
are only a series of rough jottings by a prince of gossips,
who collected what he could and put it all on paper
* tumultuarily '. But the extracts from what he says of
Hobbes and Milton may be considered as notes for
a character, details that awaited a greater artist than
Aubrey was to work them into a picture ; and if Hobbes
and Milton are to be given a place, as somehow or other
they must be, in a collection of the kind that this volume
offers, there is no option but to be content with such
notes, for there is no set character of either of them.
The value of the facts which Aubrey has preserved is
shown by the use made of them by all subsequent bio-
graphers, and notably by Anthony a Wood, whose
Aihen&e Qxonienses is our first great biographical dic-
tionary.

Lives of English men of letters begin in the seventeenth
century, and ffom Rawley's Life of Bacon, Sprat's Life
of Cowley, and the anonymous Life of Fuller it is possible
to extract passages which are in effect characters. But
Walton's Lives, the best of all seventeenth century Lives,
refuse to yield any section, for each of them is all of
a piece; they are from beginning to end continuous
character studies, revealing qualities of head and heart in
their affectionate record of fact and circumstance.
There is therefore nothing in this volume from his Life
of'Donne or his Life of Herbert. As a rule the characters